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Art. IX. — 1. Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, for the Year 1859. 

2. Annual Report of the Boston City Missionary Society, for 
the Year 1859. 

3. Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 1860. 

Fifteen years ago we published a list of the religious, be- 
nevolent, and educational societies and institutions that had 
received large sums of money from citizens of Boston, and 
mentioned the monuments of various kinds which had been 
erected in memory of distinguished individuals among us 
within that period. We now recur to the subject, and pro- 
pose to lay before our readers a similar catalogue of contri- 
butions for the public good, and for objects of interest beyond 
the limits of our own community, by inhabitants of our city ; 
embracing the larger gifts of the rich, and the gathered con- 
tributions of the poor, for a curious and interesting variety of 
purposes. This, as we think, is a species of statistics which 
it is important to collect for various reasons. If institutions 
exist for the relief of the misfortunes and troubles to which 
all are liable, it is important that they should be known, in 
order that they may be useful. If experiments are tried, — 
and every new benevolent association is an experiment, — their 
results should be made known, that the institution may be 
imitated, or improved, wherever a similar spirit and a similar 
want can be found. And it is not likely that any harm will 
be done by excessive liberality in founding or endowing char- 
itable institutions, either at home or abroad, which can be 
traced to the influence of our example. "We trust, on the 
contrary, that the influence of such example would be to pro- 
duce imitators rather than barren approvers, and thus to 
cherish institutions of beneficence and utility. Neither can 
it be said that we are fostering a narrow spirit, while we thus 
justify our love for our own city. We know what is done 
here, and we do not know what is accomplished elsewhere. 
It may be that as much or more is effected, in a similar man- 
ner, in other places. We know that the liberality and the 
13* 
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attachment to home, which lead to precisely such a result, 
are felt elsewhere, as well as in Boston ; and we should like 
very much to see a similar statement of the channels of be- 
nevolence, their direction, width, and depth, from other cities 
and towns. There is no doubt that we could learn many 
lessons of wisdom and of kindness from such a record of the 
foundations of past generations in the great European cities, 
where enlightened experience has been longer observed than 
here ; and, from the early ages of Christianity, when benevo- 
lence had its birth, to the present time, there have been emi- 
nent examples, both public and private, of the same spirit 
which animated our fathers, and which, we rejoice to believe, 
has not deserted their descendants. 

It would not be difficult to show that a wise and refined 
beneficence produces fruits of direct utility which the most 
cunning selfishness could not reach ; and therefore that char- 
ity, in all its forms, is an agent and a producer of good in 
a much larger proportion than selfishness. Does not a hos- 
pital restore the health and strength of many a poor man, 
who saves his family from becoming a burden on society? 
Is not many a child rendered a producer, instead of a mere 
.consumer, by the asylums, the Sunday schools, and the day 
and evening schools, that are supported by public contribu- 
tion and private charity ? If the industrial and productive 
effect of many of the institutions called charities were capa- 
ble of being seen and known, would they not be proved to 
be a remunerative expenditure ? — remunerative, we mean, 
not to the individual founder or benefactor, for in that case 
there could be no charity, but to the community in which 
they exist. This view makes every founder and supporter 
of a useful scheme of benevolence a public as well as a pri- 
vate benefactor ; and adds dignity as well as utility to his 
labors or his gifts. In a country like this, growing every 
day in wants as well as in means, — all classes of society, the 
rich, the poor, and every variety of the one and the other, 
increasing each day, — institutions of charity must increase 
with equal growth, and must multiply with the multiplying 
employments and wants of the population, or else great num- 
bers will be left without resource in the worst calamities 
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and most distressing circumstances of life. Large portions 
of the community are found in a new condition in every 
succeeding generation ; foundations which were well adapted 
to their times are, at later periods, either inadequate or com- 
paratively useless ; and the charitable as well as other insti- 
tutions must be modified, or new ones must be created, to 
meet the wants of each successive age. It is with great sat- 
isfaction, therefore, that we observe in our present list so 
many associations, whose names and objects are new ; which 
have, indeed, begun to exist since 1845, and which show, or 
tend at least to show, that the resources upon which public 
spirit may draw are neither hoarded nor exhausted. The old 
institutions are kept up, and new ones are formed, very gen- 
erally by voluntary contribution ; in a few instances only, by 
permanent funds ; and thus successive generations meet new 
occasions, without forgetting the perpetual wants of society. 
There is one contribution for the general benefit, which, 
as it comes in the shape of a tax, may not be considered as 
charity ; but the spirit, the essence of charity is in it, and it 
is in fact principally a contribution by the richer classes for 
the benefit of all; namely, the school tax, which is larger or 
smaller in every town, according to the liberality with which 
the inhabitants provide for the public schools which by law 
they are obliged to maintain. In Boston it would be thought 
little to comply with the bare letter of the law. The schools 
are sustained with a liberality, and a judicious abundance, 
both in number and in apparatus, which show a spirit quite 
beyond that of the mere law, for providing adequate instruc- 
tion for all, and compelling all to avail themselves of it. 
There are, unhappily, some parents, who are so little aware 
of the advantage of having their children attend school, and 
acquire the elements of knowledge, as to render compul- 
sion necessary to bring the young within reach of instruc- 
tion ; and there are officers employed by the city to gather 
vagrant children to the schools to which they properly belong, 
and to put them in the way, at least, of learning something 
better than the instructions of the street. For the fifteen 
years last past, the average expense of the public schools has 
amounted to $324,263.15 per annum, of which the sum of 
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$164,620.97 has been the annual cost of the grammar schools, 
$83,437.35 of the primary schools, and 176,204.83 of the va- 
rious school-houses, making a total amount of $4,863,947.23 
within the period named. This appears a large amount. 
Whether it is larger than the necessities of the population 
demand, can be known by the school committee only ; while 
the figures are certainly large enough to arrest the attention 
of the inhabitants who are called upon to pay these expenses. 
In their hands they may safely be left, as it is no part of our 
purpose to invite inquiry as to the economical expenditure 
of the sums contributed by the city government. There are 
whole departments of that government whose especial busi- 
ness it is to attend to this subject, and we have no doubt it 
will be investigated with sufficient care. 

There is another kind of city expenditure which approaches 
more nearly to the character of charity, — a provision for those 
who are absolutely destitute of ability and of means for self- 
support. This includes the inmates of the House of Industry, 
and the Lunatic Hospital maintained by the city, the former 
of which has, within fifteen years, required for its support 
$ 781,150, and the latter $ 84,841.32. Besides these sums the 
Overseers of the Poor have distributed to those who need a par- 
tial support in their own houses, the amount of $441,568.77 ; 
and the city has also been charged with the sum of $ 13,043.03 
for the support of paupers in the State Lunatic Hospital, mak- 
ing a total amount of $ 1,320,603.12 spent in what may be 
called the corporate charity of the city. The sums distributed 
in this manner have increased of late years with great and 
unexampled rapidity, from causes which we cannot search 
out, but are content to leave in the competent hands of the 
government. Thus the expense of the House of Industry 
was $13,514.02 in the year 1845; in 1850 it had risen to 
$ 61,898.67 ; in 1855 it was $ 58,786.93 ; and in 1859 it was 
$ 77,817.95* The Overseers of the Poor also in 1845 expend- 
ed $7,655.19; in 1850, $21,761; in 1855, $37,314.39; and 
in 1859, $ 55,277.74. After making- appropriate allowance for 
the increase of population, and the depreciation of gold, we 
cannot but think these figures adapted to startle even the ex- 
travagant, and to make prudent men inquire with more than 
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usual strictness into the character and the necessity of the 
expenditure. The idea of one's speculating upon the benevo- 
lent disposition of his neighbors, and of making money out of 
the easy kindness of the City Council, is peculiarly offensive 
to all who are endowed with the smallest portion of Yankee 
shrewdness. Credulity, moreover, is not to be confounded 
with charity. " Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth." 

There are many contributions made in our churches for 
various objects of benevolence, which are sometimes specified, 
and are sometimes left to the discretion of the executive com- 
mittee, of the wardens and vestry, or of the minister. Of 
these it is impossible to give a minutely accurate account. 
"We have been able to obtain, however, a statement of the 
appropriation of the annual contributions of several parishes 
of very different sizes and means, which will afford, perhaps, 
a fair average of the expenditure made by them all for mis- 
sions, both foreign and domestic. The average contributions 
of twenty-five parishes in the city to these purposes is $582.14, 
which would make an aggregate for the whole number (about 
a hundred) of $58,214 per annum for the fifteen years of which 
we are rendering an account. Of this the whole is devoted to 
the purposes of several of the societies enumerated in our list, 
especially missionary societies ; and a further sum is raised for 
the specific charities of the parishes to the poor within their 
own limits. As nearly as we can judge from various consider- 
ations, we are disposed to estimate the average expense for these 
parish charities at $ 150 each. This would make $ 15,000 a 
year for the hundred parishes of the city. 

A favorite mode of administering to the wants of the poor, 
as well mental and spiritual as physical, is through the agency 
of missionaries, either self-appointed, or delegated by others. 
The rills of charity flow through many such channels ; but it 
is not possible, nor perhaps desirable, to know the precise 
extent to which distribution of material aid and of spiritual 
encouragement and comfort is effected in this manner. After 
all that is, or can be, done by institutions and establishments 
created by combined resources, there must always be an abun- 
dance of cases necessarily left to individual care. To these is 
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to be applied our Saviour's injunction, " Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth ; " and we rejoice to be quite 
sure of some instances, and to believe in many more, in which 
the rule has been strictly and faithfully obeyed. The extent of 
this carefully concealed benevolence cannot be known, of course. 
But if it may be estimated by one or two instances, of which we 
have knowledge, it must be very great. We wish it were allow- 
able to mention names and circumstances with which we are 
acquainted, in this connection ; but we respect the sacred wish 
of kind hearts, and are willing to leave them to the care of 
Him who "will reward them openly." The agents of parishes, 
and others employed in charitable labors, know well to whom 
to apply, in case of sudden emergency; and there are and 
must be multitudes of cases in which immediate action, with- 
out the intervention of any one, is taken by those who delight 
in doing good. 

The following catalogue embraces the donations by inhabi- 
tants of Boston only, so far as we have been able to ascertain 
them, for the benefit of those who would not otherwise have 
enjoyed the advantages procured for them. Many of the soci- 
eties have been founded within the fifteen years of which we 
give the statistics, as will be seen by the dates annexed ; and 
all the occasional expenditures have of course occurred within 
that period. Some also are known to exist from which we 
have not been able to obtain returns. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM JANUARY 1, 1845, TO JANUARY 1, 1860. 

For Religious Objects. 

Society for Propagating the Gospel among the In- 
dians and others in North America, . . $ 13,607.07 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge, 15,698.18 

1853. Southern Aid Society, 55,842.48 

City Missionary Society, .... 124,212.49 

American Tract Society, 55,258.00 

" Board of Commissioners for Foreign 

Missions, . . . . . 322,045.15 

Amount carried over, $ 586,663.37 
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Amount brought over, . . $586,663.37 

American Home Missionary Society, . . 95,084.67 

" Baptist Missionary Union, . . 85,000.00 

Foreign and Domestic Missions (Epis. Church), 30,381.00 

Episcopal City Mission, 14,270.00 

E. B. Society, 31,000.00 

Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Cler- 
gymen, 1,000.00 

Episcopal Diocesan Missions, . . . 13,500.00 

American Education Society, .... 28,554.71 

St. Mary's Free Church for Sailors, . . 16,000.00 

Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, . . . 102,571.80 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for foreign missions 

and church building, 216,701.16 

$ 1,220,726.71 
For Charitable Objects. 

Massachusetts General Hospital and Asylum for 

the Insane, .... $357,530.50 

" Eye and Ear Infirmary, . 46,518.75 
1851. " School for Idiotic and Feeble- 

Minded Youth, . . . 78,680.00 

" Temperance Society, . . 6,000.00 

1857. " Medical Benevolent Society, . 1,673.00 

Boston Dispensary, ..... 35,253.75 

" Female Asylum, 30,267.11 

" Port Society, 38,598.00 

" Marine Society, 11,300.00 

« Children's Friend Society, . . . 53,597.72 

1849. Association for Belief of Aged and Indigent Females, 117,373.93 

1847. Temporary Home for the Destitute, . . 35,955.53 

Penitent Female Refuge, .... 25,638.13 

Needlewoman's Friend Society, . . . 3,031.00 

Old South Quarterly Lecture, .... 16,887.60 

Howard Benevolent Society, . . . 65,902.05 

Widow's Society, 12,741.35 

Fragment Society, 1,764.75 

Seaman's Friend Society, and Sailor's Home, . 34,334.96 

" Aid Society, .... 30,957.00 

Sailor's Snug Harbor, 65,000.00 

1849. Society for Relief of Aged and Indigent Ministers, 18,158.00 

St. Stephen's Mission to the Poor, . . . 46,421.00 

Amount carried over, $ 1,133,584.13 
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Amount brought over, . $1,133,58413 

1849. St. Stephen's Brotherhood, .... 3,545.00 

Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, . . 21,416.65 

1847. German Aid Society, .... * 2,767.24 

1855. Church Home for Orphan and Destitute Children, 21,037.91 
"Warren Street Chapel, .... 75,000.00 

" " for rebuilding, . . 5,000.00 

1852. Provident Institution (Franklin Street), . f 71,745.26 
Charitable Association of Boston Fire Department, 5,460.17 

1858. Channing Home, 3,469.44 

1856. House of the Angel Guardian, . . . 28,669.00 
Colonization Society, 23,060.99 

1849. Children's Mission to the Children of the Destitute, 21,935.00 

Charitable Orthopedic Institution, . . . 1,500.00 

Charitable Irish Society, .... 3,353.00 

Methodist Episcopal Church, .... 61,182.64 

$1,482,726743 

For Purposes of Education. 

1857. Boston Public Library, cost, .... 363,633.83 

" " " donations, . . 74,100.00 

" Athenaeum, donations, .... 65,000.00 

" " subscription to new shares, 158,362.07 

Harvard College, 706,333.96 

1858. Museum of Natural History, at Cambridge, . 75,000.00 
Trustees of Donations for Education in Liberia, 33,781.50 

1855. Massachusetts Institution for Girls, at Lancaster, 19,875.00 

Perkins Institution for the Blind, . . . 66,301.00 

Boston Asylum and Farm School, . . . 68,064.79 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, . 11,500.00 

1846. State Reform School, 73,500.00 

1853. Industrial School for Girls, .... 18,000.00 
1852. Tufts College, 100,000.00 

Latin School, 4,500.00 

1851. School of Design, 8,000.00 

Massachusetts Historical Society, . . . } 34,075.00 

Mechanic Apprentices' Library Association, . 2,091.95 

Methodist Episcopal Church, .... 173,590.36 

$ 2,055,709.46 

# Estimate of receipts of German Aid Society, previous to 1845, $ 4,000. 
t Twenty per cent may be added for clothing sent in by dealers in suitable 
articles. 

J Previous to 1845, $ 5,300. 
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1852-9. 

1854-6. 

1856. 

1853. 

1859. 

1850-60. 

1859. 

1851. 

1858. 

1856. 



For Monuments. 

Washington Memorial, by Mr. Everett, 

" " " Mrs. Otis, 

Statue of Franklin, .... 

" Webster, 



* $70,000.00 

6,000.00 

20,000.00 

24,550.50 



" Rev. Hosea Ballou, collected in Boston, 1,734.00 
Statues at Mount Auburn, .... 21,000.00 
Copley's Picture of Charles I. in the House 

of Commons, 7,500.00 

Healy's Picture of Webster in the Senate of 

the United States, .... 5,000.00 

Arcadian Boy, by Story, in City Library, . 1,500.00 
Plymouth Monument by Billings, subscribed 

in Boston, ..... 



Miscellaneous. 

1847-8. Contribution for Ireland, during famine, 
1859. Model Lodging-Houses (by an individual), 
1858. Contribution for Fayal, during famine, 

Annuities since 1845, .... 
1847. Contribution for Nantucket, after fire, 

Prison Discipline Society, in ten years, 



Recapitulation. 

For Religious Objects, 
" Charitable Purposes, 
" Education, . 

" Monuments, .... 
" Miscellaneous, . ■ 



11,500.00 
$ 168,784.50 



$52,162.02 
50,000.00 
9,800.00 
64,000.00 
18,124.81 
18,000.00 
$ 212,086.83 



$ 1,220,726.71 

1,482,726.43 

2,055,709.46 

168,784.50 

212,086.83 

$ 5,140,033.93 



We are almost tempted to leave the above list to speak for 
itself, without a word of comment from us; but there are 
some observations drawn rather from our experience than 
from the mere catalogue we have recited, which we are disposed 

* Collected in various parts of the United States, by the labors of a Boston 
patriot and scholar. 

vol. xci. — no. 188. 14 
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to add. The multiplicity of objects of interest cannot fail to 
be observed, and while it is well, certainly, that all those new 
incidents and phases of life which require aid should be at- 
tended to, yet it must not be forgotten that the ancient course 
of accident, poverty, and disease is not interrupted, that edu- 
cation requires not only new adaptations to constantly new 
desires, but the replenishing of the older fountains for the 
necessities of new times, and the enlargement of means with 
the extension of social wants. This alone presupposes a great 
increase of all modes of instruction, and if we mean to show 
the spirit of our fathers, we must enlarge the old as well as 
establish the new; we must look forward, as well as we can, 
to the probable, the certain growth of the country, and adapt 
our ideas to the wants, not only of this, but of the coming 
age. We must not fritter away our means, which, however 
great they may be, are not and cannot be greater than our 
needs, upon a multiplicity of objects, which will be partially 
attained, but should rather condense our efforts upon those 
which cannot be of doubtful necessity, and which are the 
proper foundation upon which to build the charitable estab- 
lishments we require. Religion and education are the funda- 
mental and permanent necessities of human nature, the objects 
of instincts which ought to be rightly directed and properly 
fostered, in order that they may attain their just development, 
and produce their appropriate fruits. On the former of these 
subjects there has always been a great, and in the opinion of 
many a sufficient, interest in New England, while some will 
undoubtedly say it has been excessive and absorbing. How- 
ever that may be, none will deny that the zeal for education 
has been very fluctuating among us ; sometimes prominent, 
and marked with a good degree of efficiency, then subsiding 
into comparative torpor, and again reviving to a useful activ- 
ity. The instinct of ambitious benevolence, however, has been 
oftener shown in providing for the gratification of new wishes 
than of old necessities, in making a partial, rather than a lib- 
eral provision for acknowledged wants, and in furnishing orna- 
mental culture when substantial advantages were loudly called 
for. Examples of this tendency mark the history of Harvard 
College, where, with a great variety of foundations, not one is 
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sufficient for the maintenance of a professor, and where, while 
some less imperative needs are more or less provided for, no 
one has yet established a professorship of such primary impor- 
tance as that of the Latin language.* In like manner, in the 
benevolent institutions of the city, though we cannot say that 
any are superfluous, yet it is manifest that there are several 
associations with objects so nearly allied, or it may be identi- 
cal, that they might be combined, with great mutual advan- 
tage, if the religious or personal obstacles to a union could be 
surmounted. It should be remembered that combined action 
would, in many if not all cases, diminish the expense of man- 
agement, and thus increase the real amount given to those 
necessities which the associations were designed to relieve. 
We do not doubt that this process of assimilation and combi- 
nation will take place, at some time, as it is a natural conse- 
quence of the abatement of sectarian and party violence, of 
which we have witnessed much within the period of an aver- 
age human life ; and we would fain do what we can to recom- 
mend the amalgamation of many of those societies above 
named, which do not differ in the objects of their endeavors 
so much as in the religious views of their several members 
and patrons. It should be remembered, in many cases, that 
the charity has really nothing whatever to do with the religious 
ideas or judgments of the contributors ; that a limb may be 
saved, or an alphabet may be taught, even though the sub- 
scribers to the fund which enables one to save a limb, and an- 
other to teach the accidence, may not be all of one mind as to 
the Divine nature, or the total depravity of the human soul. 
Shall we, unmindful of the rebuke of our Saviour, refuse our 
aid to a suffering fellow-mortal, because " he followeth not 
us " ? " Is Christ divided ? Was Paul crucified for you ? " 
asks the Apostle. Would he not have occasion to ask a sim- 

* There is a professorship on " the Application of the Sciences to the Useful 
Arts," i.e. "de omni scibili et quibusdam aliis," and one on "Natural Religion, 
Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity," requiring a variety of knowledge, and a ver- 
satility of talent, of which few examples can be found in the history of the human 
race. While some subjects are thus singularly mixed in one professorship, there are 
other instances of two professors in one department It requires all the ingenuity 
of the Faculty and the Corporation to arrange the duties of the professors without 
conflict or superfluity. 
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ilar question, were he among us to-day ? It is a curious in- 
congruity of human nature, that in our very charities we 
should find means to he uncharitable ; that while we seek to 
do good, we have not learned to avoid that which is evil ; that 
we do not fully understand the doctrine of the parable of the 
priest, Levite, and Samaritan. The world has not yet learned 
the second great commandment, and, at the present and past 
rate of progress, it will be some years before that attainment 
is reached. Meantime, a few steps have been taken. We 
have got over some of the obstacles which closed us in, and 
we can see a part, ait least, of the great fields beyond. 

While we thus suggest a combination of effort, in some 
cases, there are others in which it seems to us that at least 
enough has already been done in one direction, and that it 
would be much better to found a new institution, than to en- 
large an old one beyond convenient limits. Thus the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, for the care and cure of the sick 
and the insane, seems to us to be as large as can be advanta- 
geously managed by one set of directors and officers ; and 
perhaps the suggestion that the time has come for another in- 
stitution, with a similar purpose, may not be regarded as 
untimely or impertinent. 

There is one subject of action, in relation to which the lib- 
erality of Boston has been frequently called upon in the course 
of the last fifteen years, but respecting which it would be im- 
possible to collect statistics that would be worthy of confidence ; 
namely, the purchase of slaves for the purpose of giving them 
freedom. The instances have been frequent in which consid- 
erable sums have been given, in an unobtrusive way, for an 
object second to few, if any, in kindness to one party, and jus- 
tice to another. The fact should be known, for the honor of 
those who show the sincerity of their desire for the freedom 
and happiness of their fellow-men in deed as well as in word, 
and who do what they can to secure the well-being of the slave 
without injury to the master. 

Considerable sums have been collected, also, from time to 
time, by agents for particular objects elsewhere, such as build- 
ing a church in a remote settlement in the West or the North- 
west, and by missionaries for particular purposes, who have 
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been attracted by the reputation of the city for dispensing its 
abundance. The opinion seems to have become pretty com- 
mon, however, that these applications are of a kind that do 
not deserve the favor they seek, as, in general, there can be 
no sufficient guaranty for the proper application of donations, 
and the necessities of a particular neighborhood ought to be 
met by the exertions or the liberality of those, who are near 
enough to have personal knowledge of the merits of each 
case. 

There is a view to be taken of the relative amount of the 
charities enumerated, and the public objects promoted, in the 
preceding catalogue, to the property taxed in the city (gen- 
erally supposed to be below the amount actually possessed), 
which is well adapted to diminish any feeling of exultation or 
self-approbation into which we may be betrayed by the survey 
of the considerable aggregates we have enumerated. The val- 
uation on which taxes were assessed in 1845 was $ 135,948,700. 
In 1859 it was $263,429,000. The mean would be about 
$200,000,000, the lowest probable income of which is from 
ten to twelve millions annually. The sum of the amounts 
expended for the public objects enumerated above is about 
$5,140,000 ; but calling it $5,300,000, to make full allowance 
for anything omitted or unknown, the average is $ 353,333 per 
annum, which would leave from $ 9,646,000 to $ 11,646,000 
for expenditure and reinvestment. Whatever allowance may 
be made for error or miscalculation, in this estimate of in- 
come, enoxigh will remain to show that the donations in 
charity, or for great and permanent objects, are not of an 
amount that need cause any alarm for the permanent decrease 
of our resources from extravagance in this luxury ; but that 
as long as the property of the city doubles in about fifteen 
years, its charities should also double, in order to maintain 
the ancient reputation. 

In our advance as a people in age, population, and re- 
sources, the physical wants and calamities of life are not 
likely to be neglected among us. They are obvious to the 
eye, and of a nature adapted to awaken, in every feeling heart, 
a strong and active sympathy. . There is no reason to appre- 
hend that they will ever be forgotten or neglected. We wish 
14* 
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it were so with the interest of that vitally important concern 
of life, education. We have reached that condition of society, 
in which the value of elementary instruction is universally 
perceived and acknowledged ; and we feel every day the im- 
mense advantage which the spread of knowledge so far in our 
community has given us, in the character, the ambition, and 
the success of our population over those of any equal number 
without similar privileges. But we have not yet attained an 
adequate sense of the extent to which instruction is a benefit. 
We are too apt to think that the common school is all we 
want, — that it is glory enough for us, in the way of educa- 
tion, to have made its elements universal ; and it is a matter 
of boasting that every person in New England can read. But 
of what use would be the power of reading, if no opportunity 
were furnished of usefully exercising the power, by the perusal 
of books containing the last and best results of study and re- 
search ? We must have among us minds cultivated to the 
necessary point of furnishing the best books and materials for 
study, or we must be ingloriously dependent \ipon other na- 
tions for all progress, and even for preventing a retrograde 
movement. We must be advancing or retreating ; and in this 
country, with such entire security from foreign interference, 
and such rapid accumulation of material wealth, there is noth- 
ing wanting for progress but the perception of what is neces- 
sary, and the willingness to devote the appropriate pecuniary 
resources to its attainment. Of the latter there is obviously 
an abundant supply. The moment it is perceived that any 
particular object is desirable, the means are readily and eagerly 
furnished by men of mental and pecuniary ability. The great 
difficulty is to persuade them that any particular study or 
acquisition is necessary ; and we do not wonder at the exist- 
ence of the difficulty, so long as all that was thought impor- 
tant was the knowledge of the past, without much reference 
to the present and the future. But the relative value of par- 
ticular studies is much changed. The past history and lan- 
guages of men and nations are not the only attainments which 
are now to be mastered by the scholar. The laws of mind 
and of matter are to be investigated, with a thoroughness and 
precision which have not heretofore been reached, nor even 
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sought. The planet upon which we live is full of subjects 
upon which men are still profoundly ignorant, and the inves- 
tigation of which will well employ, for ages to come, the lim- 
ited number who are able, from their organization and circum- 
stances, to pursue such studies. Those, however, who are 
best fitted by organization and circumstances for the more 
recondite pursuits of science, philosophy, religion, and law, 
need a preliminary instruction in a variety of branches of 
knowledge, for which colleges and universities are the appro- 
priate institutions. The young man must be carefully trained, 
as far as training can carry him, if he is to be expected to 
advance beyond his predecessors in the career of knowledge. 
Discoveries in the external world are not made by accident, 
so much as by the application of mind to the circumstances 
around us ; and mind, in order to be productive, must be 
cultivated. Nor can its own laws be investigated by those 
who are not versed in all that has yet been ascertained with 
regard to the intellectual and immortal part of human na- 
ture. If, then, either mind or matter is to be intelligently 
studied, we must have something more than the common 
school, which simply gives the first means of progress, and of 
appreciating, perhaps, the greater advancement of the higher 
order of minds. The grammar-school is indispensable, but so 
much more are the college, the university, the professional 
and the scientific school. We rejoice to perceive, in the fore- 
going catalogue, some evidence that this truth is beginning to 
be acknowledged in our community; and that a larger pro- 
portion than heretofore of the wealth distributed both by the 
public and by private persons, has been devoted to our highest 
educational institution. The very considerable sums given 
by the Legislature and by individuals to Harvard College, the 
greater part of which are for well-considered and most im- 
portant objects, are valuable evidence of the general progress 
of ideas upon the subject of education. But they must be 
still further extended, before the wants of the age, and of all 
ages, are seen and supplied ; and when this is done, there 
must be one thing more accomplished, and that is a change 
in the comparative estimation by the public of scientific and 
political reputation. When it is seen, as one would think it 
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must be seen, sooner or later, that political advancement, in 
this country, does not imply, as it has done in other times and 
nations, great power over the relations of society, and much 
less over individual members of society, the exclusive am- 
bition for political distinction, which is a sort of contagious 
mania among us, must subside ; and other objects, such as 
science, theology, and law, must share, at least to a greater 
extent than heretofore, the devotion of aspiring minds. Power, 
we know, will always be the object of ambition ; but, we trust, 
not necessarily nor exclusively political power. In this coun- 
try, already, the possession of political power means a very 
different thing from what it means on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, or even in England. The material rewards are much 
less dazzling, and much less really important ; and it would 
be by no means surprising, if such a revolution of ideas should 
take place, that men should consider political office an encum- 
brance and a burden, to be avoided by almost any sacrifice. 
Municipal offices are so regarded, at this hour, in some cities 
of Germany, and men who are elected, or whose turn has 
come to undertake the toils of office, are subjected to heavy 
and almost ruinous fines, if they refuse the proffered honor 
and labor. 

But, without contemplating so remote and so vast a change 
of ideas and feelings, we can imagine the claims of knowledge 
to be more widely admitted than they are at present. This is 
nothing more nor less than believing in the progress of civili- 
zation ; and that depends upon many other things besides 
political institutions. Nobody can be more free, or less happy, 
in social relations, than a North American Indian. In the 
absence of external control, which constitutes what is com- 
monly understood by freedom, self-control becomes more and 
more important ; and self-control is one of the last and best 
results of the highest religious, moral, and intellectual culti- 
vation. Upon the extension of personal self-control, as a 
principle to guide our public and private conduct, depends the 
success not only of individuals, but of nations, in the career 
of humanity ; and whoever desires to see the institutions and 
the liberty of the country preserved must desire the progress 
of education in every department, until all the powers of the 
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human mind shall be so appropriately and adequately culti- 
vated, as to make them subservient to a virtuous will. It is 
to intellectual culture in all departments of mind, therefore, 
that we desire to call the attention of the philanthropic among 
us, most particularly in the present state of our institutions 
and our charities. It would seem that all other departments 
to which liberality may be called to extend it's benefactions 
are now more or less faithfully provided for. Elementary 
education, physical suffering, poverty, old age, and mental in- 
firmity, are all furnished with the means of supply or relief. 
Vast sums are annually sent abroad for the religious instruc- 
tion of those who are not yet in a condition to be benefited by 
it ; while the proper and sufficient collegiate education of our 
own young men, for our own wants, is not adequately provided 
for. It is on all accounts desirable that our colleges should 
be better furnished with pecuniary resources in almost every 
department of learning. Scarcely a professor can be found 
who is properly supplied with the means of comfort, nor an 
institution of the class referred to, with the libraries and col- 
lections necessary for adequate instruction in this day of pro- 
gress. It is at once gratifying and humbling to witness the 
eagerness with which young men crowd to institutions, which, 
however imperfect, are yet the best that can be found in the 
country ; how fully appreciated and how eagerly used are the 
means of progress which are supplied ; and ample guaranty is 
thus given that increased advantages would be neither neglect- 
ed nor misused. We shall deem no labor lost which shall 
tend in any degree to arouse the community of our age and 
nation to a sense of the importance of affording to all who seek 
it the means of the most thorough and accurate instruction in 
every branch of human knowledge. By this process we shall 
not only raise the standard and increase the product of intel- 
lectual studies and pursuits, but we shall secure for all future 
time the great charities, and the religious and literary insti- 
tutions, which are the protection, the ornament, and the glory 
of nations. 



